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THE DYING MOTHER. 


By Robert Morris. 


A small white hand was on her brow, 
A slight form by her bed, 

The mother’s voice was sad and low, 
Her eyes pale lustre shed— 

Her child stood by, in voiceless grief, 
Watching, with deep suspense, 

The vision fade, the pulse grow brief, 
And lost each wasting sense— 

She was a creature undefiled, 

And that fond mother’s only child. 


The hopes, the fears, the dreams of fate 
Around that lovely one, 

When she should be all desolate, 
A bright bird and a lone! 

The curse of beauty, and the spell 
That demon arts might weave, 

That bane of virtue and its knell, 
When hollow hearts deceive— 

All these swell'd in that mother’s heart, 

And must she from her child depart? 


Without one kind or kindred voice 
To calm youth’s gentle fears, 
To bid her glad young heart rejoice 
Or stay its fount of tears— 
o¢phan ip a thankless word, 
Her wealth a spotless name, 
Her shield, the boon of innocence, 
Alas! why not of fame? 
A creature fitted for the sky— 
And must she leave her child and die? _ 


T'was night and April—the bright stars 
Look’d out like living things, 

The fresh breeze moan’d among the trees 
Or sunk to whisperings—— 

Then all was hush’d save that quick breath, 
Ebbing its last away, 

And yielding every hope to death, 
Each rose-tint to decay— 

The lights burnt dim throughout the room, 

And the night waned in silent gloom! 


The mother turned her earnest eyes 
And gazed on her so fair, 

Who qnickly bent her head and kiss’d 
The tear-drops glitering there! 

She parted then the scatter’d locks 
Upon that burning brow, 

iaz’d on her mother’s pallid face, 
And press’d her lips of snow-- 

Mother, dear mother, strive to sleep, 

Whilst I will faithful vigils keep!” 


That parent sadly, faintly smil'd, 
Then strove in vain to speak, 

A glimmering light pass’d o’er her eyes, 
A quick flush stain’d her cheek: 

But thoughts were in that mother's heart, 
Her lips could ne’er disclose, 

With that wild pang when loved ones part,. 
That depth of human woes, 

She gazed again upon her child, 

Then turned, and still more taintly smil'd. 


Her breath was almost gone—her strength 
Frail as a broken reed, 
Her pulse beat quickly, till at léngth 
The fever lost its speed. 
The fair girl press’d the silent vein, 
But e’en its voice was hush’d; 
She wildly kiss’d those lips again, 
And sorrew's fountain gush’d! 
Morn broke, and as the sky lark sung, 
- Beauty and death together clung! 


SELECT TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE FAITHLESS GUEST. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Miss H. M. Winchester. 


At the approach of a stormy night in February, 
Allensino ordered a fire to be lighted on his p rlour 
hearth, before which, with his only child, a loveiy gir] 
'of eighteen, he usually passed the cheerful winter 
evenings. He was a farmer, and the season of 
‘fruits and flowers” summoned him to labour and 
weariness, whtile the dark storms of December 
brought him emancipation from toil,and gave him 
ease and plenty in the bosom of his quiet home. In 
early life, he was married to the object of his dearest 
affection, butshe had now long since, been numbered 
with the silent dead, and his sole happiness was cen- 
tered in that one dear pledge of his plighted love— 
his daughter Beolia. She was a charming girl, and 
amply repaired all his untiring anxiety and tender- 
ness; and now as they seated themselves by the 
cheerful fire, whilst the rude storm beat heavily 
against their dwelling; she looked up into his face 
with a sweet smile and said, ‘‘How very thankful 
ought we to be for the comforts we enjoy; hundreds 
are exposed to the storm, whilst others are siiting in 
their cheerless abodes, and trembling at every rush 
of the tempest, lest their frail shelter should be car- 
ried away in the dreadful blast. But hark,” she ex- 
claimed, asa heavy gust swept over the sea, and a mo- 
mentary calm succeeded, “methought I heard the 
seaman’s signal gun.” With these words she flew 
to a window and raised it, regardless of the fury of 
the storm. At intervals as the blast rushed by, the 
dreadful signal of distress came booming over the sea, 
| and fell with horror on the ears of the listeners. Be- 
olia besought her father to go with the servant to the 
relief of the unfortunate seamen. They hurried to 
an eminence near the shore, and lighting up a fire, 
shouted with their united voices to cheer and en- 
courage the struggling crew. The darkness was in- 
{| tense, and the storm seemed to increase at every mo- 
ment. One dreadful shriek arose from the bosom of 
the boiling waves, and then the signal gun was heard 
no more!— Allensino rationally concluded that all was 
lost, and leaving his man to keep up the fire, he re- 
|| turned to inform his daughter of the probable melan- 
choly fate of the vessel. 

At length the sturm gave way, the winds ceased, 
and a deep calm succeeded, the heavy clouds parted, 
and the full moon appeared in all her glory. Beolia 
accompanied her father to the beach to see if an 
thing could be discovered relative to the fate of the 
unfortunate vessel. The roaring and tumult of the 
waves was tremendous, and nothing could be seen, 
‘save now and then a plank which floated ashore. A 
dark form was now discovered upon the billows, it 
came nearer and was at length thrown upon the 
beach. Allensino examined it, and finding it to be 
{| the body of a human being, he assisted his man to re- 
move it to the house, where every possible means 
were employed to rekindle the vital spark; for a lon 
‘time the event appeared doubtfal, but at length the 

unfortunate man began to revive to the great satis- 
faction of those around him; it was, however, some- 
| time before he was sufficiently recovered to converse, 


| or give his host any information respecting his name l 


orcountry. ‘The first object that met his sight, was 
the beautiful Beolia, bending over him with all the 
sweet sympathy of an angel; the earnestness of her 
sweet blue eyes declared the anxious feelings of her 
| heart, and the stranger regarded her with gratitude— 
| nay, with evena deeper sentiment. She seemed 
Jike a guardian spirit sent from heaven to restore 
him to lifeand happiness. As he gradually recovered 
he informed his host that he was a Macedonian offi- 
cer under the banner of king Philip, from whose 
hand he had received many rich donations and hon- 
ours, for deeds of valour and also for personal ser- 
vices. Allensino and his daughter spared no atten- 
tion or expense which was necessary to the comfort 
or restoration of Albano: his recovery, however, was 
extremely slow, and thus was the sympathy and 
kindness of his new friends kept in action for a long 
time: he appeared extremely grateful, and frequently 
assured Allensino that he would employ his influence 
with Philip to procure him an honourable station at 
court, where he and his beautiful daughter might 
pass the remainder of their days in that respectability 
to which their merit entitledthem. He said that for 
an extraordinary act of valour, by which the king’s 
life was preserved, he had promised him @ greater 
reward than he had even yet received, and the fulfil- 
ment of this promise only availed his request—this 
he declared, should be exerted in tavour of his gener- 
ous benefactor. 


Albano possessed a form and countenance of noble 
grace and manly beauty; his bright chesnut hair clus- 
tered thickly over his high commanding brow, and 
his dark eyes were expressive of a brave spirit, vet 
in their glance there was sémething of jealousy, 
fickleness and restless ambition; he was just in the 
pride of youth, and possessing al] the insinuating ad- 
dress of a courtier; it is no matter of astonishment 
that he should win the affections of a being so young 
and so unguarded as Beolia. It was on a beautifu! 
evening that he declared his attachment to her, and 
being soothed and made confiding bythe pure spirit 
of peace and love which breathed from all things 
around her, she confessed without disguise, the whole 
secret of her heart. Albano seemed lost ina trans- 
port of delight at this confession, and folding her ar- 
dently to his heart, he declared that she should yet 
shine the brighest star in the court of Philip. 


Time rolled speedily along, and the young Mace- 
donian, although restored to perfect health, still lin- 
gered beneath the hospitable roof of Allensino.— 
Alas! who could have believed that he was then look- 
ing with an anxious eye on the beautiful little estate 
of his noble preserver, and studying means by which 
he himself might become master of it! Almost every. 
day was appointed for his departure, and yet he would 
magnify some trifling circumstance into a pretext for 
delay. Allensino was apprised of his professed at- 
tachment to his daughter, and consented to their fu- 
ture union. Albano promised toreturn in the course 


* 


with her father to the Macedonian court. Finding it 
impossible to delay any longer, he made preparation 
to depart. Allensino furnished him with sufficient 
necessaries for the voyage, and bestowed on him his 
warmest prayers and blessings. Upon this oecasion 
his gratitude seemed unbounded, and clasping the 
old man’s hands in his, he invoked the best of hea- 
ven’s blessings to descend onhim.. Beolia was silent. 


of a few months, make her his bride, and convey her. 


~ 
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There was no dream in her innocent heart that Alba- 
no could ever change or forget her, and notwithstand- 
ing the thought of separation was painful, she still 
deemed it but temporary and looked forward with 
sweet anticipation to the time when he would return, 
and they should be united in a holy permanent union. 
She watched the white sails of the vessel which ccn- 
veyed him away, until they were lost in distance, and 


- then sinking into her father’s arms she burst into a 


flood of tears, but they were the tears of virtuous af- 
fection rather than of grief. 

June passed heavily over the residence of the Ma- 
cedonian farmer, until the arrival of the period ap- 
pointed for Albano’s return. 

_..This was hailed with great joy, but he came not. 
For many days did the anxious Beolia gaze anxious- 
ly over the far stretched sea to catch the white sails 
of his vessel, but still she gazed in vain. Even ma- 
ny weeks rolled away, and Albano did not arrive.— 
At length, however, one fine morning, a large ship 
was seen lying at anchor off the coast, and a boat 
containing several men rowed for the shore. “It is 
Albano!” exclaimed Beolia, seizing her father’s hand, 
and tripping like a playful fawn beside him, until they 
reached the spot where the men were landing; but 
what was her surprise and grief, when glancing her 
eye from face to face,she met no countenance but 
what was strange and forbidding. The party ap- 
proached, and after some slight enquiries, informed 
Allensino that Philip, king of Macedon, had given 
his estate to Albano, which he requested as a reward 
formerly promised by the king for an act of bravery 
which preserved his royal person. The good man, 
with the utmost composure, inquired where Albano 
then was--they informed him that he was in the ship 
which lay in sight, with his young bride, and that he 
had sent them before him to have the former owner 
of the estate removed from it, and put every thing 
inorder by evening, at which time he intended to 
Jand.. Poor Beolia did not shriek nor faint at this in- 
telligence, but she turned very pale and stood as mo- 
tionless as a statue: she did not hear her father’s re- 
monstrance agaijast this unjust act as the royal grant 
was produced,nor his expressions of astonishment 
and horror at the base ingratitude of Albano, for her 
pure thoughts were lost in a deeper dream; she was 
remembering the siel-bed over which she leaned so 
many longand tireless days; the happy time when 
the young Macedonian first avowed his attachment; 
the bright anticipations of her heart when she last 


parted with him, and the deep and untiring patience} 


with which she had borne his long absence——-and was 
it thus he had rewarded her constancy? was it thus 
he had remembered her fathers and her own kind- 
ness during his state of helplessness—-and thus re- 
garded the promises he had so frequently made them. 
Absorbed in these sorrowful reflections she was led 
away by her father, unconscious of whither she was 

oing until they reached their peaceful habitation.— 

hey visited every apartment, and bade a speechless 


_ farewell to those scenes so dearly beloved. 


*“‘Oh! must I leave thee my own sweet home!” ex- 
claimed Ajlensino, who, haz until that overflowing 
moment observed the deepest silence--““Thee, for 
whom I have toiled all my life—to which I have so 
frequently returned after the labours of the day, and 
enjoyed the purest of earthly bliss—thee in whose 
bosom I had fondly hoped tospend the cheerless sea- 
son of old age, and ” he could say no more 
tears choked his utterance, and he sank upon the bo- 
som of his weeping child; but this was a burst of too 
intense feeling to be long endured—it gave way, and 
aay of hope dawned through the dark cloud which 
rested on the afflicted pair. : 

J will write to Philip,” said Allensino, ‘‘and if he 
be a just monarch, he must have been deceived and 
will redress my wrongs.’ Beolia smiled faintly—she 
loved the home of her youth, and deeply felt for her 
houseleeg parent; yet the inconstancy and ingratitude 
of him whe had long possessed her entire hgart, gave 
her sterner grief than the loss of empires could pos- 
sibly have given—still she complained not, and ut- 


_ tered no words save those of consolation and hope. 


With the assistance of the domestics, their move- 
ables were soon tones to an insolated building, 
which was surreunded with forest trees and ledges| 


of broken rocks. As soon as they were securely 
settled in this desolate abode, Allensino addressed a} 
long letter to Philip, in which he painted in lively 
colours, all that had occurrod from the time Albano 
was saved from shipwreck until the present moment. 
In the meantime the ungrateful man was overlooking 
his unjustly acquired estate, and fitting it up in a 
style suitable to be the residence of a Macedonian 
Nobleman. His wife, a young and beautiful crea- 
ture, was handed into the first circles by her husband, 
and it chanced that she was once met there by Beo- 
lia, who left the company at the earnest solicitations 
of her father. The poor girl fainted and was carried 
from the apartment but no one knew the cause.— 
This was the last struggle--the chain was broken— 


ful love was changed—not to hate, for a heart so pnre 
as hers was incapable of hatred—but to pity--and 
she fervently prayed that he might return to the path 
of rectitude and honourable sentiment. She wept 
when she thought on the innocent being who had 
connected her fate with his, and secret!y thanked the 
Dispenser of all good that she had escaped the fatal 
snare. 

At length a messenger arrived from Philip, bear- 
ing letters to Allensino. It appeared from their con- 
tents that the king had been grossly deccived. He 
stated that after A]bano’s return from his unfortunate 
sea-voyage, he came and requested his sovereign to 
fulfil his promise. He renumerated all the battles 
he had fought for him; painted in glowing language 
allhis privations and sufferings; shewed the place 
where he had received a wound in preserving his life, 
and then finding Philip’s heart full of feeling towards 
him, he requested Allensino’s estate as a reward, re- 
presenting him to be of a mischievous and maraud- 
ing character. The king, placingimplicit confidence 
in Albano, granted his request without further inqui- 
ry into the subject; but now, being informed of his 
baseness, he was filled with a just indignation, and 
promised not only redress to the injured, but punish- 
ment to the offender. He accordingly gave orders 
to have the estate of Allensino returned immediate- 
ly to him, and commanded Albano to make no delay 
in seeking his presence. 

The vile dissembler felt full assurance that he 
could readily appease his offended sovereign, and 
consequently did not hesitate to obey his summons; 
but now the arts of his flattery and eloquence ceased 
to have their former influence; the mask was torn 
from his villainy; and he appearedfn his true charac- 
ter. The king caused these words— 

“The Faithless Guest,” 


to be branded on his forehead, and forbade him his 
presence forever. His wife, who was connected 
with a noble family, refused to acknowledge him as 
her husband, and thus was he left a desolate outcast 
on the face of the earth. Beolia heard of his mis- 
fortunes and deeply felt for him, yet her heart pro- 
nounced them just. 

A few months after, she was married to Minanga- 
no, an amiable yeuth, who possessed a large fortune, 
and was amply worthy of the best affections of her 
heart. Their lives passed along like a smooth stream, 
and the venerable Allensino, almost as playful as the 
little cherub grandchildren as they climbed upon his 
knee, pronounced himself the happiest man in exis- 
tence. 


_ Some years after his marriage, Minangano became 
heirto a considerable estate in a distant part of the 
country, andit was necessary for him to appear in 
person and secure his right. At his request, his 
wife consented to accompany him. They had near- 
ly reached their place of destination, when, in pass- 
ing through a deep wood, they were attacked by a 
single robber.. He presenteda pistol to the breast of 
Minangano, and demanded his.money. The latter, 
while pretending to comply, drew a pistol from his 
pocket, ard instantly lodged its contents in the vil- 
lain’s breast. He uttered a piercing groan and sank 
helplessly upon the earth. This was ascene from 
which a modern female would have shrunk with dis- 
may and terror, but not so with our Macedonia He- 
roine, She alighted from the carriage, and lifting 
his head from tbe earth, entreated her husband to 


bind up his wound. 


the spell dissolved, and her long cherished and faith-|| 


As the sound of her voice fell on the robber’s ear, 
he raised his dying eyes to her face, and with a bitter 
smile said—Injnred Beolia! little did | think that thy 
arms would be my dying pillow!” He gasped—then 
summoning all his strength for one last effort, he lif- 
tedthe long shining locks from his forehead, and 
what was her surprize and emotion when she there 
beheld in large letters— 


“THE FAITHLESS GUEST.” 


THE REFLECTOR. 


(For the Puiladelphia Album.) 
= A REVERIE. 


Seated comfortably in my room, by the side of a 
good fire, without a companion to disturb my refleo- 
tions, I can enjoy the supreme delight of wandering 
over scenes of former times, and picturing to my 
fancy prospects of future happiness. It is an em- 
ployment in which I find myself engaged rather too 
often for the advantage of more important offices.— 
Iam much addicted to sketching unreal enjoyment, 
or,in other words, building castles in the air. In 
this manner I frequently indulge myself to the pre- 
judice of study, business, and in fact every thing use- 
ful to corporeal or mental faculties. My mind re- 
verts with pleasure tothe times, when I ‘sat on rocks 
and mused o’er flood and fell,’ or climbed the moun- 
tain’s craggy steep, with a gratification little short 
of the enjoyment. Seated im my elbow-chair, with 
one eye on Cincinnati and the other contemplating 
the rolling surf, dashing upon the coasts of Long- 
Island, the reader must readily perceive that no tri- 
fling distance is taken in by my optics, and that con- 
sequently many events must occur within that space 
of which I am the witness. This may or may not be 
the fact, just as suits his pleasure. Iam at present 
hastily engaged in viewing West Point from the ri- 
vet below. The cadets march out in a long extend- 
ed line, which appears to be without end—their or- 
der, regularity, and dexterity in all their movements 
deserve the highest commendation. Gradually as 
they emerge from the spacious hall, the ling is diyi- 
ded into different portions. Casting my eye a mo- 
ment ina contrary direction, I Jook again to the spot, 
and behold asolid column of Infantry, marching with 
stately step along the brow of the steep: their arms 
glitter eye | in the beams of a meridian sun.— 
Their waving plumes, when agitated by the wind, 
seem like the young forest bending beneath its foliage. 
They wheel; and my mind is forcibly impressed with 
the splendid composition of Milton, in Paradise Re- 
gained, when he describes the Parthian host, with 
their waving banners, and shining corslets, preparing 
to engage withtheenemy. Now they separate into 
different battalia, and array themselves in a segment 
around an object, which, by its martial appearance 
and peculiar shape, I pronounced a cannon of the lar- 
gest class. Thesilence that prevails throughout, ex- 
cept from the hollow sounds of the ram-rod which is 
urged bya powerful frame into the muzzle, gives 
dreadful note of preparation. This operation being 
completed it is pointed at a view, chalked on the side 
of a solid rock, rising on the opposite shore, and the 
match is then applied. The burst of bellowing thun- 
der which succeeded, reverberating o’er the wave, 
stunned me, and the thick rolling smoke curtained 
the scene from present. view. I turneda few seconds 
away, and looked again. The engine of desolation 
had disappeared. Inits place I beheld the broken 
wheels, and prostrate on the ground, lay a crimson- 
ed form, that drew the sympathy of his surrounding 
comrades, and whose unhappy fate had at once dis- 
persed the order and discipline of the band. As 
they raised him on the litter, I saw the torrent issue- 
ing from his breast, and the livid hue of death stamp- 
ed indelibly upon his countenance. A deep groan 
and inarticulate sound like the word ‘““Mother——” 
escaped him,and his spirit fled! He had fallen on 
the field—but not in battle. He perished for his 
country—yet not in defending her liberties. He died 
for independence—though that independence had al- 
ready been achieved. it was on the fourth of July, 


a day sacred to freedom, to valor, and the rights of 
humanity. 
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Twenty-four hours had elapsed; I looked again, 
and saw along line of troops issumg from the same 
hall, and inthe same order as on the preceding day; 
but their appearance was changed. ‘The dusky hue 
of their uniforms announced a more than ordinary 
occasion: their muskets had fallen from the elevated 
position of discipline, and now trailed nearly to the 
ground: the mournful looks of the youthful warriors: 
the solemn rolling of the drum: the slow measured 
step. and the deep, hollow “beat that issued from the 
band, gave, at the same time, a grandeur and awful 
solemnity to the scene. The unruffled sheet of the 
‘Hudson lay below in silence; upon the shores, the 
summit of the majestic mountains skirting the pla- 
cid sky, produced upon the mind the sensations of 
awe and sublimity. The winds, as if conscious of 
the solemnity of the scene, Jay silent in their caves. 
The elements of nature sympathized in stillness, and 
the craggy rocks around, drooping from their rooted 
bases, hung their heads gloomily toward the earth. 
Many a tear fell, and many a sigh was heaved, as the 
procession moved towards the summit of the hillock 
destined for the reception of the corse. This was 
situated on the side of a mountain overlooking the 
Hudson. and was in every way calculated for the de- 
posit of so sacreda load. At length IT beheld the 
coffin resting upon the tomb, and by it lay the profes- 
gional ornaments of the deceased. The sword and 
pistols which he had wielded in his life-time with the 
grasp almost of affection, together with his blood- 
stained uniform, reclined by his side. Around the 
grave in respectful silence stood his mourning com- 
rades, while the tears were trickling down their pal- 
id cheeks, in memory of his many virtues. The fu- 
neral ceremonics were finished; the coffin had de- 
scended to its narrow abode; the last spadeful of earth 
was thrown on the mound, when the shrouded can- 
non was wheeled over the spot to perform the final 
office of military rites. As its threatening mouth 
poured forth for the third and last time, the rolling 
thunder, the massive rock which contained the fatal 
target loosened from its base, and rolled with impet- 
uous fury down the declivity, overwhelming every 
thing before it and dashed into the peaceful Hudson, 
parting the waves with boiling and wide extended 
foam. The agitated surge rolled back upon the bo- 
dy now beneath it, hiding it forever from the view of 
mortals. T turned back my eyes upon the grave,— 
but the living had disappeared: nought now exhibited 
itself but the leafy forest around the circular tomb 
stone of whitest marble that modestlv contained the 
name and family of the youth who fell on the Anni- 
versary of American Independence. TJ looked again; 
a mist appeared before my view, and through it faint- 
ly glimmered the expiring light of my fire which 
was just bidding adieu to my apartment. J hasten- 
ed to detain the welcome guest, by an additional 
quantity of fuel, and in doing so, every idea flitted 
from my fancy, leaving me alone in the room, at the 
bottom of my page. w—x—Y. 


“THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 

Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, is now about 
sixty-six years old. He was born of Turkish parents, 
at Porto Cavallo, near Salorica, in Macedonia. At 
the time when the French evacuated Egypt, Mehe- 
met first came thither, in the capacity of Colonel of 
the Janissaries. Inthe war between the Turks and 
Mamelukes, he displayed such extraordinary talent 
and resolution, that the Turkish army elected him 
for their Chief. The Sultan not only confirmed the 
choice of the army, but also sent a firman appointing 
Mehemet Vicerov of Egypt and Arabia, and a more 
faithful tributary no Monarch ever had. Under his 
guidance, Egypt has rapidly’ advanced in improve- 
ment and prosperity. The communication with India 
by the way of Egypt, has been opened—a Canal has 
been cut fromthe Nile to Alexandria, and two passa- 
ges have’ also. been made throuch the rocks of the 
first and second cataract of the Nile. He has eree- 
ted vast establishments fer making salt-petre, gun- 
powder, cannon and small arms, silk, cotton and su gar, 
all of which are under the superinténdénce of Euro- 
ve He has ‘established 4 Library of the best 

uropean books on geography, the art military, as- 
tronomy, medicine, history, belles lettres and the fine 
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larts. He has established a School in the Palebe of 


Ismail Pacha, for the gratuitous instruction of the 
Mussulman youth, in the Italian language and the 
modern sciences. Here also is a Press for printing 
books in the Turkish, Arabic and Persian languages 
and a weekly newspaper in Italian and Arabic. 

Mehemet Ali has two sons living—Ibrahim, (aged 
about CARY AIX) the conqueror of the Wahabis in 
Arabia, and the lace commander in the Morea, and 
Ismael, the conquerorof Ethiopia. 

Our authority for the foregoing statement is our 
late countryman, George B. English, who served in 
the army of Ismael, as a General of Artillery, in the 
expedition to Ethiopia. 
AFFLICTION. 

A Sketch from Life. 
She looked a being of unearthly mould, 
A thing superior to the frowns of fate; 
And never did my wondering eyes behold 
A maidso fair, so wholly desolate; 
Yet was she once a child of high estate, 
Untouched of sorrow, till its stormy water 
Swept o’er her with annihilating weight, 
And ’mid surrounding eloud and tempest brought her 
A wreck to ruin’s shore—earth’s sweetest, loveliest daughter! 


Dark was her eye, as heaven, when gathering thunder 
Comes slowly travelling up the muffled sky, 
And pitying strangers viewed with awe and wonder, 
In glance of still expressive misery: 
Her cheek was pale, her brow serene and high— 
Her look distraught—and in her liveliest tone 
- Breath’d the low pensive music of a sigh:—- 
Oh! woman’s fond and breaking heart alone, 
That holiest shrine of love, can breathe such plaintive moan. 


Oft when the spirit of departed light 
Waned in eve’s shadowy chambers, she would Jean 
Upon the pulseless bosom of the night, | 
Sorrow’s meek image; or at morn be seen 
Pacing with leaden steps the fresh cool green 
Of mead and dell; or when, at midnight hour, 
_ Theeyes of heaven looked forth with glance serene— 
Or when the storm swept by on wing of power— 
Mute—mindless--would she view star flash and thunder lower. 


She was the child of Nature: earth, sea, sky, 
Mountain and cataract, thymy hill and dale, 
Possessed, when thought returned, in her yonng eye, 
A nameless magic; for in Ella’s vale 
Her heart first listened to a lover’s tale: 
*T wasthere—-ere yet in May’s capricious eve 
Her wanderer had unfurled his fatal sail-- 
Love taught her fond unpractised heart to grieve, 
Aud with boon nature’s charms his wildest spells to weave. 


But she is gone; unknown from life she passed, 
Like a puor exile from his native home: 
No mother mourned her !oss, when downward cast 
The chill dust rattled on her virgin tomb; 
Alone she lived--alone withiy the gloom 
Of death she slumbers--never More to prove 
How Fate’s sure canker dims the rising bloom 
Of young Affection; never more to rove 
A wanderer through the bleak and stormy world of love. 


But oft at eve, when day is in the west, : 
And lingering winds 0’er mead and moorland die, 
Strange sounds come stealing from her place of rest, 
And sink into the heart like woman’ssigh: 
The twittering thrush, the cuckoo wild and shy, 
The matin lark, the music-laden rill, 
Pour on the night their funeral minstrelsy 
O’er her who sleeps, while all around igstill— 
Her last, long, dreamless sleep, beside Llansaddon hill. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Legend of the Rocks, and other Poems, 
James Nack, 12mo. New-York, 1827. -E. Conrad. 

Star Rj Death, and other Poems. By James Nack, 
12mo. 


ew-York. [Unpublished,] 


James Nack, the author of the works under re- 
view, belongs to that bereaved class of the human 
family, to whom the faculty of speech is denied. Jn 
infancy he was not marked by any deficiency in hie 
senses; but Jost his hearing, as we have been informed, 
at a very early period of his life, in consequence of 
some unlucky accident. The power of articulation, 
of course, necessarily followed soon after. For his 
education, he has been indebted to that noble, that 


commented in terms of merited eulogium, A more 


forcible illustration of its vast utility need not be ad- 


morally sublime institution, which is worthy of being 


duced, than ig afforded in the instance of this gifted 
mute. The beautiful flower of mental precocity, 
which he displays, could never have bloomed, but for 
the fostering influences of that exalted charity. But 
for that, his god-like faculties must have rusted in 
him unused; the gem of intellect, which has been pol- 
ished into such beautiful brightness, must have re- 
mained hid forever; and he who now sweeps the lyre 
with touching sweetness—unconcious of his own lat- 
so pete and cut off from all communion with his 
ind, 
“Among men, but not of them,”— __ 

must have wandered through life, with a darkened 
mind and a vacant heart, isolated, ignorant and 
wretched. But a better destiny smiled on the unfor- 
tunate, and gifted youth; who, if there be any reli- 
ance to be placed on the promises of his boyhood, will 
ere long become one of the brightest ornaments of 
that socicty, from which an almost insuperable bar- 
rier had nearly sundered him forever. 

The volume was published about a year since, and 


seventy smaller pieces, in various measures, and of 
various degrees of merit. Many of these'were.writ- 


teen; and all of them were composed previous to com- 
pleting his eighteenth year. Viewed as the produc- 
tions of so young a poet, and one in whose mind in- 
struction could not be communicated through the or- 


‘|| dinary channels, but who could only gather knowledge 


slowly, by the tardy and imperfect means of signs, 
they cannot fail to excite wonder and admiration jn 
every breast. Some of the stanzas in this volume 
would not discredit authors who oecupy the broud 
places among the sons of song, and there are scarcely 
any, tohave written which might not justly be con- 
sidered an evidence of high poetic ability, on the part 
of old aspirants, not labouring under the same heavy 
disadvantages. The other volume has not yet issued 
from the press. It has been composed with more 
care than his earlier effusions, and at a more mature 
age;and the author must consequently expect that 
it will be scanned bythe eye ef'severer criticism. A 
review of the principal poem of the work we shall de- 
fer, however until it shall be on the eve of publication; 
and content ourself, inthe repsent number, witha few 
general remarks, and a few miscellaneous selections 
trom the minor pieces of the two volumes. - 
One of the distinguishing characteristics of Nack’ 
poetry is the smoothness of its versification: and we 


jjcannot but look upon it as a matter of surprise that 


he, over whose head the crashing thunder rolls un- 
heard, and who is locked up in perpetual silence, ag 
unbroken as that of death, should yet be able to give 
to thought such euphonious language, and arrange it 
with such almost invariable regard to rhyme. 
Another circumstance that we were not prepared 
Ito find in the poetry of our young minstrel, is that a 
large proportion of his illustrations are drawn—and, 
in many instances, with singular aptness and proprie- 


accessible to him. The breeze whispers, the foilage 
rustles, the streams murmur and gurgle, and the birds 
carol “their native wood-notes wild,” in his stanzas, 
blending their various sounds into the same delicious 
harmony, which, in nature, so often creates delight 
in the breasts of those who have earsto hear. But 
how should this poor boy know aught of the twitter 
of birds, or the sighing of the wind, or the gushing 
noise of the waters? Hespeaks of them with the fre- 


By||quency, familiarity and fitness of persona) and. posi- 


tive knowledge; yet his only ideas of them must be 
gathered from description; and how can the variations 
of sound be described to one who heats nothing, even 
amidst the clamours of the fiercest tempest? These 
‘things are indeed strange; and would almost seem to 
establish that one who, according to Horace, is born 
a poet, must have his destiny accomplished, despite 
the malignity of nature, and the accidents of fortune. 
Passages of the kind to which we allude may be cited 
from every page of the production; the following 
which possesses much beauty, may be ‘given as an 
example. A field of battle is described; 


“There warbling down the mountain’s side. 

‘The torrent its rapid tide, bors 
Till rocky fragments check its path;— 

A Awhile it foams in noisy wrath, 


contains, besides the poem which gives its title, about 


ten when the juvenile author was no more than four-. 


ty—from sources which we should suppose totally in- 
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Then bounding o’er the barrier’s force, 
Again it smiles upon its course. 


But no congenial sounds attend 
With its wild melody to blend; 
No feathered warblers throng the trees, 
Whose leatlets trembling kiss the breeze; 
No birds, but birds of prey, are there, 
Who fora bloody feast prepare. 


No lovers there, in accents sweet, 
Their tender vows of truth repeat: 
Instead of love’s enchanting sound, 
The roar of battle spreads around, 
The shout of victory—the yell 
Of death--a concert terrible!” 


The two most prominent faults which we have to 
find with the poetry of our speechless boy-bard, are, 


prolixity of language, anda wahtofimagery. The 
first will be easily corrected, if he accustom himself 


to practice what, in poetry, has justly been termed 
the most difficult art-—namely, the art to blot. We 
suspect that he is apt to throw off his smaller effu- 
sions during a season of excited feeling, and when 
the ardour of composition is past, to think no more 
of them, until it is time to correct them for the prin- 
ter. This is wrong. It has been truly observed by 
a master of the poetic art, that the appearance of ease 
is the result of labour; butthat what is easily written 
it is difficult to read. The other fault is a deficiency 
that study and observation will supply. In the po- 


ems of youth we must only look fora transcript of 


their feelings, wishes and impulses; application will 
gradually furnish astore of rhetorical embellishments 


and expedients, and he ‘“‘who looks on nature with a 


poet’s eye,” will not be long in finding objects of re- 
semblance and illustration. 

The epigramic point of the following trifle cannot, 
we think, but afford pleasure: 


The Prayer and Curse. 


While flourished still my hopes to share 
With thine my future lot, 

1 breathed to thee no fonder prayer 
Than this—Forget me not! 

But now thou dost thyself forswear, 
And hast thy vows forgot, 

The direst curse I bid thee bear 
Is this—Forget me not! 


In noticing how frequently love is the theme of our 
minstrel’s song,and to how many different shrines his 
adorations seem to have been paid, we cannot but be- 
lieve him sincere in the sentiment of the annexed 
stanzas: 


“When of a]! these maids I sung, 
Wrapt in fond imagination, 

Charms that were not their‘s 1 flung 
O’er them, in a dreaim’s creation.” 


Our next extract will find many admirers. The 
soil which spontaneously furnishes such specimens of 
intellectual fruitage is well worthy of diligent culti- 
vation. 


Earth! thou are lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman—angel womau! thou art trod— 
Woman the centre of our every bliss, 
To man the dearest boon received from God; 
Whom, if creation were condemned to miss, 
» Chaos again his desolating rod 
_O’er the dominion he has lost, would sway, 
And Earth, with all her charms, become his prey. 


Earth! thou art fair and glorious, but all 
Thy beauty and thy glory are a shade,§ 

That low beneath the hand of time must fall: 
And Woman! must thou too in dust be laid? 

Ah no! the beauteous fetters that enthral 
Thy spirit, only are decreed to fade; 

That spirit on a sereph’s glowing wing, | 

- From earth shall to its native heaven spring. 


Thine earthly shrine is but thy prison—still 

~~ Sach loveliness is flung around thee here, 

That as it beams before mine eyes, they fill 
At times, unbidden, with the tremulous tear, 

And through my bosom shoots a painful thrill 
To think that aught so beautiful—so dear— 

Should to the hand of death resign its bloom, 

_ A trophy to inwreathe around the tomb: 


We here close our extracts. May the author's 
ge over the sea of time be pleasant and prosper- 

ous, and may his mid-day and evening be bright, in 
proportion to the clouds of sorrow and misfortune 
that have shaded his*morning horizon. It does not 


often full tothe lot of critiejsm to peruse a work, 


||every page of which excites such kindly feelings; nor 


is it often, putting all qualifying circumstances, ex- 
cept the age of the writer, out of view, that such fa- 
vourable presages can be drawn from juvenile at- 
tempts in poetry. Whileit is not denied that many 
\lof the stanzas bear evident marks of puerility and 
want of proper care; yet it is equally true, on the 
other hand, that some of them rise to a degree of ex- 
cellence but seldom surpassed by bards of lofty name. 
|| When the ‘Star of Death,’ which is soon to appear, 

shall issue from the press, we hope, both on account 
of its nierits and the peculiar circumstances of the au- 
thor, that it will have an extensive sale. 

The Critic. 


THE CABINET. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. 


MERCY AND JUSTICE. 


In religious discussions it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
these two attributes of the Deity. Mercy, in its most liberal 
sense, conveys a definition at once most magnificently com- 
prehensive and full of lenity, whereas, according to its accep- 
tation among a majority of sects, its purposes and bounties are 
altogether frustrated by that counteracting principle, (justice.) 
How a human being can at once be just and merciful, accor- 
ding to the human estimation of crimes and punishments, re- 
quires considerable moral strength and mental energy to de- 
termine. Topardon one whom in the eyes of law has delibe- 
rately committed murder, yet who was compelled thereto by 
the most horrid of persecutions, would assuredly be merciful, 


justice. ‘Towards innocence mercy can never be exercised, 
because the commission of a crime is of course necessary to 
a pardon. Onthe other hand, justice can never be correctly 


| punishment is equivalent to the amountof crime. Therefore, 

any relaxation of punishment through the mediation of mercy 
must in a certain degree, detract from the proper extent of jus- 
tice. In private feuds where one man deceives and impairs 
the fortune and fame of his fellow, yet in such a manner as 
notto be held responsible tothe arm of the law, it would scarce- 
ly be otherwise than just to say he should not seek for revenge. 
There are .unumerable cases where misplaced confidence leads 
to frauds and injuries highly culpable, yet not strictly amena- 
ble to legal responsibilities. In such cases, it is but a trait in- 
herent to our nat ure to nurture revenge and seek for some in- 
dividual satisfaction. “Justice requires it and mercy hardens 
her heart. Self-interest, the most powerful of all human de- 
votions, urges us to tine conflict, and revenge, with all her dark 
train of evil passions, coldly and canrtiously broods over plots, 
and devises stratagems for the end’s accomplishment. We 
readily persuade ourselves that justice is our accessary, andin 
the satisfaction of animosity, frequently perpetrate acts as ig- 
nominious and sinful as those for which we seek revenge. Self- 
\defence, in all its significations,, is considered justifiable policy; 
nevertheless, the laws of retaliation are so restricted that a man 
would be held altogether resporsible to judicial authority, 
should he some weeks anticipate an enemy’s intention to take 
away his life, and for the preservation of that life deprive his 
enemy of vitality. Still would not this case involve all the 
privileges cf selt-defence,and atthe same time embrace the 
consequences of premeditated murder? A variety of an- 
swers would be given to this question, and multiplied reason- 
ings adduced in contradistinction of each other. It is admit- 
ted, however, that ina case like this, the impulses of mercy 
could scarcely operate upon the mind of him who preserved 
his life at the sacrifice of another’s; consequently the law of 
justice would deal with the offender ina simliarspirit. In ju- 
diciary courts the evidence is made paramount to every Other 
consideration, and mercy cannot be exercised but by the judge 
who can award either the smallest or greatest extent of punish- 
mentthat the law provides. In this \functionary, therefore, 
the immense responsibility rests after the evidence has pro- 
duced its effect in regulating the verdict. Some philosophers 
have attempted to prove that there is much magnanimity in 
forgiving an injury. There may be, but the character of the 
evil and the situation of the parties must be of a peculiar na- 
ture in affairs of thiskind. ‘There would certainly be no mag- 
nanimity in permitting a murderer or a robber to pass unpun- 


exercise a tyrannical jurisdiction over an imbecile enemy, es- 
pecially when in our power, is, above all things, contemptible, 


justice as wel) as mercy. 1M. 


yet at the same time entirely in opposition to the mandates of 


satisfied where guilt is made palpable, unless the measure of 


and evidences not only a grovelling spirit but a total want of 


ished, although mercy might be melted out in both cases... To}|, 


— 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
Who has not read Salathiel? It is the noblest work of fies 
tion that has been printed thismany a day, The author isa 
poet, and there is more poetry in the pages of Salathiel than 
in any poem George Croly ever penned. The following spirit- 
ed affair by George Lunt, (the same man whose poetry we re- 
published from the Legendary last week, and is praised in some 
of the Boston papers, as the best poem in the work, not excep- 
ting Our own) is copied from an old number of the Baltimore 


Emerald. It is what may be termed powerfully descriptive, — 
full of poetic power and animation:— 


JEWISH BATTLE SONG. 


SUGGESTED BY SALATHIEL—BY GEORGE LUNT. 


I. 


Ho! Princes of Jacob! the strength and the stay 

Of the daughter of Sion—now up, and array: — 

Lo, the hunters have struck her, and bleeding alone, 

Like a pard in the desart, she maketh her moan, 

Up, with war horse and banner, with spear and with sword, 
On the spoiler come down in the might of the Lord. 


il. 


She lay sleeping in beauty, more fair than the moon, 
With her children about her like stars in night’s noon, 
When they came to her covert—these spoilers of Rome, 
And are trampling her children and rifling her home: 
Oh, up, noble chiefs! would you leave her forlorn, 

To be crush'd by the Gentile, a mock and a scorn? 


ITT. 
Their legicns and cohorts are fair to behold, 
With their iron-clad bosoms and helmets of gold; 
But gorgeous and glorious in pride though they be, 
Their avarice is broad as the grasp of the sea, 
They talk not of pity;—the mercies they feel 
Are cruel and fierce as their death-doing-steel, 


IV. 
Will they laugh at the hind they have struck to the earth, 
When the bold stag of Naphtali bursts on their mirth? 
Will they dare to deride and insult, when in wrath 
The lion of Judah glares wild in their path? 
Oh say, will they mock us when down on the plain 
The hoofs of our steeds thunder over their slain? 


They come with their plumes tossing haughty and free, 
And white as the crest of the old hoary sea; 
Yet they float not so fierce as the wild lion’s mane 
To whose lair ye have track’d him, whose whelps ye have slain; 
But dark mountain archer! your sinews to-day 
Must be strong as the spear-shaft to drive in the prey. 


VI. 
And the tribes are all gathering;—the vallies ring out 
To the peal of the trumpet,—-the timbrel,—-the shout: 
Lo, Zebulon comes;~he remembers the day 
When they peril’d their lives to the death in the fray; 
And the riders of Naphtali burst from the hills 
Like a mountain-swoln stream in the pride of its rills. 


VII. 

Like Sisera’s rolls the foe’s chariot wheel, 
And he comes, like the Philistine, girded in steel; 
Like both shall ve perish, if ye are but men, 
If your javelins and hearts are as mighty as then: 
He trusts in his buckler, his spear and his sword; 
Hisstrength is but weakness;—we trust in the Lord! 

Newburyport, 5th Oct. 1828. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1828. 


<> 4 Dun.—Those subscribers who are in arrears will 
materially oblige us by remitting the amount of their respect- 
ive dues by mail, It will be recollected that the year com- 
mencing with the 2nd six months of the last volume has expired, 
consequently much is due, the subscription for which commen- 
ced at that time. We are always ready to receive new sub+ 
scribers as well as old subscription money, and as the first of 
January is rapidly approaching we should feel especially grat- 
ified with remittances. 
Distant subscribers, when making remittances, will 
please inform us of, any numbers that have failed to be reeeiy- 
€d, and they will immediately be forwarded. 


Agents or Post-masters having any funds, on account of this 


establishment, in hands, will essentially oblige us by forward- 
ing the same immediately, 


A Title Page—The proprietors of this publica sion, 
anxious to have the present volume of the work embellished 
and accompanied byan elegant and appropriate vignette title- 


ges will give a. copy of the third volume, superbly hound, 
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‘for the best design of a title-page, which shall be forwarded to 
this office, free of postage, prior to the first of April next. 

We are already making arrangements for our next 
‘yolume. A new cut for the head, is now in the hands of the 
engraver. Every other number will be accompanied with a 
fashionable air, set to music. Tine engravings will be continued 


—a new fount of type prepared, and no exertions left untried to. 


render the work still beyond the reach of competition. 


Literary Men.—We have often regretted tha: literary men, 
we mean men of talent and genius, authors, are suffered so soon 
to sink into oblivion in Philadelphia. It is admitted on all 
hands, that there are as many good writers inthis city, as in 
any other inthe union, Yetwhatistheir fate? The moment 

‘they are recognized as such, instead of being taken by the 
hand by the rich and powerful, they are considered in the same 
light as hair-brained poets, and pretended witlings, and if not 

-suffered to meet with contempt, are treated with cavalier dis- 

dain by the upholders of high life and good society. Look at 
our literary men, and you will find they are for the most part 
compelled to give up their reputation as writers, and enter 
into political warfare, or mercantile drudgery, for the purpose 
of gaining bread. It isa fact widely recognized, that to be 
known, either as a poet, a dramatist, or in short an author of 
any kind in Philadelphia, is to be thought a fit subject for ridi- 
cule and jest, even among those who aspire to intelligence and 
respectability. It is not so in other cities, Look at Boston, 
for example. As hasjust been remarked by Brooks the poet, 
and itis there, that genius and talent are usheredfinto notice by 
and among the rich and powerful, and it is there, a literary 
man of worth stands first upon the calender of intelligence 
and respectability. Had Percival, or Sprague, or Willis been 
born and located here, the tongue of praise would have been 
hushed by the bitterness of sarcasm, and the wreath of fame, 
had withered in the chill night dews of neglect. Who among 
our authors has won “laurels and place” by literary efforts. 
There is Barker, who has produced several of the best dramas 

- of modern letters; he is unquestionably, a man of brilliant tal- 
ents; and an excellent poet. Yet of what consequence has his 
literary attainments been to him. None comparatively; and 
he is now glad to escape from the shadowy paths of literature, 

and forego all the hopes ofimmortality, for the perquisites de- 
rived from the office of Alderman. -An Alderman and a poet! 
think of it ye Gods, and smile over the doom of genius—There 
is our friend M’Henrytoo. Although nota native born, he is 
so by naturalization. He has written halfa dozen novels, and 
the Wilderness is a good book, His Pleasures of Friendship 

' has been highly eulogized by the astute Mr Walsh, and yet 
what benefit has all this conferred upon our friend, None.— 

‘Mr. Leggett, and our compeer Prentice, have magnified his 

defects from mole hills tomountains. The Doctor has become 
disgusted with a literary life, and turned his genius to the dis- 
posal of drv-goods. “Ob, what a fall was there my country- 
men!’? Then we have Richard Penn Smith the author 
of several prize tales, two or three comedies, and anovel now 
in press. Mr. Smith lost a small fortune whilst proprietor of 
a daily journal. He was originally intended for the law, but 
in an attempt toturn his talents to better account, became 
one of that honourable fraternity an ex-editor. His writings 
betray fine powers of invention and imagination. Hs style 
approaches closer to that of Charles Biockden Brown than that 
of any other living author. His temper has become some- 
what soured, by repeated unsuccessfnl enterprises, and per- 
haps, Mr. Smith’s literary talents, have been to him a source 
of the greatest misfortune, so far as regards pecuniary matters. 

He has also thrown by literature as a business, and reverted 

‘into his original vocation oflegal counsellor. There are many 

other Philadelphia fine writers, who might be alluded to here. 

But we have already taken a liberty, which we fear these gen- 

tlemen will readily dispense with. Had either of them receiv- 
ed their deserts, they would not only have ranked high upou 
the rolls of fame but might have enjoyed stations more fitted to 
their talents, than those they have been compelled to occupy. 
As to our poets, their fate is still worse, and all in conse 
quence of the strange antipathy the Philadelphia public evince 
towardsliterary men. Charles West Thompson, W. B, ‘Tap- 
pan, Frederick S. Eckard, and a dozen others, would rank 
high in time, were their early efforts properly appreciated and 
encouraged. But the breath of praise has been wafted to 
them on a feeble wing. We have sought out writers, foreign, 
not only to our tastes, but to our state location, praising our 
distant we neglect our -immediate neighbours. New- 

York WAS nurtured some names into perpetuity, and why can- 

‘not we have our Bryant, and our Brooks. _ Wherefore should 

“genius be a concealed gem, a sensitive plant shrinking at the 
touch of censure, and hiding itself in obscurity. For our- 


selves, we will henceforward cherish that of our own state 
which is meritorious, and though we shall not from any petty 
jealousy neglect our neighbours, we shall on every occasion, 
endeavour to call forth and revive those latent energies of 
mind, which we feel are possessed by many of our youth, and 
which we know may be elicited with honour to themseives, as 
well as to their place of birth. 


Theatrical Prize Addresses.—The very indifferent composi- 
tions which have usually obtained the prizes offered by theat- 
rical managers, has latterly occasioned much public animad- 
version; and a belief has become prevalent, that in awarding 
the premiums, impartial judgment and discriminating taste 
are seldom exercised. When the numberof the pieces gene- 
rally submitted to the judges, is taken intu consideration, in 
connexion with the admitted fact that there exists considerable 
poetic talent in the country, it is no wonder that people, when 
they find a verdict given in favor of nonsensical fustain, should 
entertain suppositions not very favourable to either the integ- 
rity orthe taste of the judges. It may be doubted whether 
two more contemptible productions than those which were late- 
ly spoken at the ‘Tremont and Arch-street theatres, were ever 
obtruded upon intelligent audiences. One of these, at least, 
it is well known, obtained the prize by trick; and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, whenever the successful piece is found 
to be below mediocrity, that the decision was the result of either 
foul play or bad taste. It is in vain for the judges to assert in 
reply to these disagreeable imputations, that none of the pie- 
ces laid before them, were good; and that all they could do 
was toselect that which was the least worthless, The public 
will not believe assertions against the truth of which there are 
strong presumptions inthe known talents of many of our poets, 
especially as these come from an interested source without 
any evidence whatever being adduced in their favour. 

The fact is, in most cases, the individuals forming the:com- 
mittee of decision, are selected from among eminent men, 
but men, nevertheless, who are not eminent for literary taste 
and poetical talent, but merely as holders of public offices, or 
enjoying a high reputation as political or legal characters.— 
There isa vast difference between the judgment of an attorney 
and that of an author. Justin such a measure as the first is 
incapable of scrutinizing the merits and exposing the errors of 
a legal pamphlet, isthe other unfit for judging of the merits 
of apoem. Again, these individuals have no leisure to devote 
to the perusal of, perhaps, one or two hundred compositions, 
all upon the saine subject; neither have they patience, and we 
will venture to say that out of one hundred productions, for-, 
warded in competition, twenty will not be wholly read by the 
committee. It is truc, in many cases, the defects of the few 
first lines are sufficient to preclude the possibility of the article 
being succcessful; but would it be any thing more than justice, 
or rather mercy tothe aspirant that one member of the con- 
clave should read aloud to the others at least one half of his 
composition, however absurd. 

For the sake, therefore, of the judges, as well as to secure 
to the competitors for the prizes, as much fair play as possible, 
it would be desirable that certain regulations should be attend- 
ed toin the management of such transactions. If those who 
offer the premiums were, in their advertisements to state that 
rules somewhat resembling the following should be adhered to 
in judging the pieces and making known the result, it would go 
far to remedy the evil complained of; at all events, it would 
tend much to satisfy the public that justice had been done. 

Ist. The judges should be men not only distinguished for 
literary taste and talents, but for respectable standing and un- 
impeachable integrity. 

2nd. Their names should be concealed until after their 


award is given. The award should then be published with 
their naines subscribed to it. 


3rd, After the delivery and publication of the suecessfy| 
piece, six or seven of the best rejected pieces, to be selected 
by other judges, should bé published, in order to satisfy the 


public that something at least approaching to justi¢e -had been 
done to the competitors. | 


Ath. If any competitor should either directly or indirect] 
inform any of the judges after their appointment, of his being 


the author of a particular piece, that piece should be consi- 
dered ineligible to the prize. 


Sth. If by some accidental circumstance or from a know}- 
edge of the hand writing one of the committee should disco- 
ver the author of any article, he should keep such discover 
from the other members of the committee lest it mig stl 
way. Operate upon their minds. 

6th. Neither,the name of the author nor the successful piece 
should be communicated to the public until the e 


ight in some 


delivery at the opening of the theatre. 


7th. The successful candidate should announce through t he 
medium of the public papers whether or not the amount of the 
prize had been received by him according to the award. 

Other regulations equally useful in imparting confidence to 
the public, and securing justice to all concerned might be add- 
ed according to circumstances. And that something should 
be done for this purpose, the present state of the public feel- 
ings occasioned chiefly by the late injudicious decisions, seems 
to render necessary. 


LITERARY. 


The Southern Literary Gazette.—From a weekly jounal of 
Literature, this periodical hasbeen changed into a Monthly 
Magazine. It is edited by James W. Simmonsand William 
G. Simmons Jr. the former of whom is notorious for most ob- 
noxious rhyme, and excellent prose, and the latter, somewhat 
distinguished both for his poetical genius and improving tal- 
ent. The introduction to the first number is characterized by 
justness of reasoning, truth of illustration, and, in the present 
state of our literature, a wholesome audacity of assertion. En- 
gland even in her visible decay, dictates to America with the 
peremptory tone of indubitable authority. All who expect hon- 
our, must worship at her altar; all who desire patronage; must 
crouch for her approval; all, who aspire to fame, must bend at 
the footstool of her tyrannical majesty, and adore the oracle 
of every mercenary satelite, who feeds on the offals cast from 
her luxurions table. We rejoice to perceive a spirit—a just 
and magnificent spirit arising to check the usurper in the very 
wantonness of excess. 

An article upon the fine arts follows, and displays extensive 
research, and much discriminating ability. With the general 
tenor of the writer's criticism upon the American Indians we 
cannot coincide. He does not justice either to Christian be- 
nevolence or savage greatness. He throws the tauntof the 
infidel where he should, at feast, bestow the praise of charity; 
and. detracts from that gigantic and noble character which 
once clothed—and now should ever clothe the exterminated 
Aborigines of this country. Men honour the dead whom they 
persecuted to death. The. regret of the cruel white man is 
the exiled Indian’s only reward; the useless praise of sorrow 
his only reparation, If romance has coloured his character— 
let the colours livesif poetry has crowned his famre--in the 
name of justice, let the Jaurels bloom! 

Mr. Simmons renders not due merit to Leigh Hunt. It may 
be that his account of Lord Byron bears much of painful truth: 
yet it did not become jm to utter it. But Hunt, however 
faulty, is atrue poet, an excellent father, a better patriot than 
England generally produces, a good member of society; a most 
faithful friend, and aman of most curious erudition. It must 
ever be regretted that he dwelt under the roof of Byron, for 
they were not fitted to agree; and it must always be a subject 
of grief, that Hunt ventured to express his opinions of one 
whose name connot cease to live. 

The Reviewer of Willis’s Poems, though more just than the 


thing to the weight of his advice by annotating upon his fre- 
quent effeminacy and his martyr-like devotion to the worst ex- 
cesses of Woodsworth.—With the remarks on Cooper’s recep- 
tion in London we fully agree—with this single observation, 
that Cooper's powers have failed and time can never restore 
them. The letter on the Modern Greeks we hold to be a has- 
ty effusion of passionate misrepresentation.—The Poetry is 
gencrally inferior, far inferior to that of many weekly jous- 
nais. 
We shall resume our notice of this work next week. 


| 


| An examination of the pupils of the English Institute, cor- 


THEATRICAL. | 


Last evening Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips took their benefit at 


the Chestnut Street Theatre. We have not heard how they 


succeeded. They are both excellent vocalists and should have 
been more munificently appreciated during their engagements. 
Mr. Warren. has relinguished the management of this estab- 
lishment. The company has been increased and divided; one 
portion of the pecformers are now playing in Baltimore, the other 
here. Messers Wemyss and Pratt are now the ostensible man- 
agers. They will scarcely prove as successful as Mr. War- 
ren who bas more experience as well as more popularity. 


Several editorial and other articles have been un- 


avoidably crowded out of to day’s paper, They shall be 
given in our next. 


— 


NOTICE. 


dacted by William P. Smith, Esq. will take place this evening 
at Seven O'clock, to which'the patrons and friends of the 


vening of its) pree 


eptorare invited to attend. The Academy is situated on 
College avenue in the rear of St. Stephen’s Church. 


‘ 


indiscriminate eulogists of the day, might have added some- 
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dite. 
(F or the Philadelphia Album.) 
PARTY SPIRIT. 

It is related of Pomponius Atticus, whose character 
appears to have been uncommonly amiable, that he 
owed the greatest part of-the esteem in which he 
lived, and which follows his reputation, to one espe- 
cial trait of his disposition, namely, an entire separa- 
tion from all conneetion with political parties. ‘His 
benevolence made him love mankind in general, and 
his good sense hindered him from becoming tainted 
with those party prejudices which bewitched his 
friends. He took not up arms for Cesar, nor did he 
abandon Italy when Pompey withdrew his forces and 
had in outer form, the sanction of the common- 
wealth. He saw too piainly the ambition of both; 
yet he preserved his complaisance for his friends in 
each party without siding with either. Success 
never made them more unwelcome to Pom ponius; 
nor could any defeat lessen them in his esteem. His 
equanimity produced a just effect, and his nniversal 
kindness made him universally beloved.” This pic- 
ture of Pomponius is very unlike the portraits of most 
men at the present day. Party spirit is in short, a 
monster, not ouly as regards appearance, but in ac- 
tion. The thirst for power appears to be a growing 
evil with the citizens of this republic. The most 
ignominious measures and stratagems, are resorted 
to for the furtherance of this object, and the name of 
some popular favourite, is greedily seized upon for 
the purpose of enlisting the passions and the prejudi- 
ecs of the ignorant. However debased ate the in- 
struments of office, and however servile are the 
means devised for the election of any candidate toa 
public station of high import, that candidate should 
not only possess sufficient intelligence for the proper 
accomplishment of the duties devolving upon him 
but he should also have evidenced sufficient virtue 
and integrity through his life, to render him an ob- 
ject at once of admiration, and of imitation to those 
who elect him to office. Talent and virtue shouldbe 
the principal, if not the only considerations entitlin 
aman to the benificent gifts of the public. The 
wisest legislation of any country, is that where pa- 
triotism and principle are made paramount to all oth- 
er qualifications. ‘‘The love of our country is amon 
those virtues to which every man thinks he should 
pretend; and the way in which this is generally shown 
is by: falling into what we call parties.” Hence we 
have the demccratic party, and the federal party, the 
aristocratic and the republican parties. Enquire of 
the leaders of either, what are the principles and pol- 
icy of the respective fraternity to which they belong 
and the uniform answer will be, the public weal.— 
Yet how is the public weal to be benefitted amid such 


conflicting opinions. Either the policy of one party | 


must be erroneous, or the systems are mere excite- 
ments for deluding the people, Democracy and re- 
publicanism in their true sense, are one and the 
same thing. The policy of both is that the sovereign 
power be invested in the body of the people. The 
vitality of federalism, is an union, contract or league 
by which the general interests shall be amalgamated: 
and in like manner as these twenty-four United 
States are operated upon by one general government 
and subject to one constitution, thus should the 
limbs, members and interests of all federalists, be 
one in thought and soul. Terms for distinguish- 
ing parties, however, are mere trifles, and totally in- 
efficient in themselves; it is the spirit that Neloaitee 
these respective parties,and governs their united 
movements that is of vital importance to the public 
Ina great measure, and the evil is extending itself 
political parties have been organized among a few 


speculating demagogues, and the general people have 
entered into their measures, without either beinc 
aware oftheir drift or their ruinous results upon their 
own rights. Wherefore are public Meetings called? 
The avowed object is that every man, whether he be 
rich or poor, may boldly stand forth and avow his sen- 
timents. But how are these meetings mostly con- 
ducted? In the first place, there is a private meet- 


ing held among the demagogues, office hunters or 


4 


tions take effect. 


Z|\bly the secret prime minister to party spirit, and 


@||gerous to a republic, than the ravings of a madman. 


to merge inone another, lose their distinctness and 


g|| retreat from Russia, have always been attributed to an 


office holders. At this conclave it is understood 

that a public meeting will be called, at such a time: 
and at swch a place. The committee for making the 
call is appointed—the committee for making the 
president and secretaries is named—the committee 
for preparing the resolutions is nominated, and the 
committee for making speeches in favour of the en- 
tire resolutions and policy of this private caucus is 
selected. The call is consequently made, the peo- 
ple assembled, and then the whole preconcerted opera- 
If, as it sometimes occurs upon 
these occasions, that an honest republican chooses to 
rise, and express sentiments contrary to those of the 
organized speech makers, his voice is soon drowned 
by the opposition, and his resolutions treated with 
cavalier disdain by the responsible chairman. Yet 
these nominations of a few corrupted and ambitious 
men pass as the current choice of the people—those 
at a distance, who have not an opportunity of scruti- 
nizing into the real state of the case, believe them so, 
and thus it frequently happens, that men are elected 
to high and important offices, totally devoid of integ- 
rity, principle, patriotism and virtue. Are the eyes 
of the public closed upon this game of chicanery ?In 
a great measure they are not, butthe majority of 
virtuous, intelligent and patriotic men, are like Pom- 
ponius, anxious to evade all party strife, and all dis- 
union from the social courtesies of the world. The 
moment an individual ot high intelligence steps forth 
as one prominent for party spirit, he becomes a target 
at which calumny and defamination level their shafts, 
and from that moment he is embroiled in controversy 
and paper warfare, totally disconsonant with the char- 
acter of a modest or an amiable man. “True pa- 
triotism, properly so called, is probably as scarce in 
this age, as in any that has gone before us. Men ap- 
pear to love themselves so well, that it seems not 
altogether creditable, they should at every turn pre- 
fer their country’s interests to their own.” ‘There 
are few individuals even in public life, who are noto- 
rious fur having made personal sacrifices, for the sake 
of their country, unless with an end to anticipated 
emolument. Ambition and avarice are the greatest 
enemies to liberty—one of these passions is invaria- 


when a man would sacrifice the welfare of mankind, 
either to the one passion or the other, the enthusiasm 
which he pretends for a particular party, is more dan- 


Enthusiasm of every character is dangerous. A vir- 
tuous cause ever requires deliberation and temper- 
ance, and whenever other means are resorted to for 
the excitement of public opinion, be sure there is 
something rotten at tl. 2 core. Romeo. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] . 
YOUNG PHILOSOPHY. 


Here is fostered every ill, 
Which or distempered minds or bodies know, 
Come then, my kindred spirits, do not spill 
Your talents here. _‘Thompson. 
In the union of the spiritual and material parts of 
our nature, the conjunction has been made so close 
and the communication so intimate, that they seem 


become, from the depth of their sympathy, nearly 
connatural. The spirit appears to impart to the bo- 
dy a portion of its brightness and beauty; and blends 
itself with the features in such a manner as to give 
them a semblance of intelligence. Its material com- 
panion, also, endues the soul with ins own earthly 
passions, and infects it, with its grossness and infirm- 
ity. _Whena man has long suffered from a disease, 
the temper generally shares its severity, while the in- 
tellect staggers under a correspondent feebleness.— 
The irresolution and imbecility of Bonaparte in his 


indisposition he at that time laboured under, Onthe 
contrary, when the frame is firm, healthy and elastic, 
the mind becomes vigorous and sprightly. Those 
who have swept through_life like mighty. winds, fore- 
ing every thing to their own bent, were, almost with- 


We may passingiy notice a thought, which natur- 
ally suggests itself; and which being plausible may 
do more harmthan our moralizing can countervail. 


the soul with the body, argues a contemporaneous. 
annihilation. But: 

‘tHow dull, how senseless is his mental eye 

Who thinks his-soul must with his body die!” 
It is obviously but a partial influence, the inperfec- 
tion of which proves its transitoriness. Besides, the 
soul’s discontent of its durance—alwavs leaning 
against: its prison bars-+shows that its present situa- 
tion is a forced and an unnatural one. Its habit of 
rising when the pressure cf its material brother is re- 
moved will justify the idea, that, when freed from 
that restraint, it will expand with a magnitude, and 
refine into a subtility, now utterly inconceivable. 

As the greatest part of our pleasures and pajne, 
present duties and eternal enjoyment are depend ant 
on the mind; a means of regulating and moditying it, 
must be invaluatle. Its nature ismore open and pal- 
pable, and may be made subserviant to our designs: 
while the spirit, subtle and elusive, is seldom known 
to its possessor, and scarce ever controulled by him. 

There are many debasing appetites that reign over 
the body, and through it affect the mind. Among 
these, gluttony is pre-eminent for the heavines of 
the fetters it lays upon the soul. ‘The gross, stupid, 
inert and enfecbling affections which crowd upon the 
body, drag unto them correspondent evils in the 
mind, not only those feelings which neutralize our 
desire to do good, but those appetites that leads to 
sins the most debasing. Fickleness, meanness, lust, 
cowardice and dishonesty rouse themselves into a 
lazy existance; while the redeeming powers of the 
mind are floating onthe drowsy flood of intemper- 
ance. 

So sensible have the wise been of this fact, that 
abstinence has been enjoined by the philosophers of 
every age and nation. fasts have been considered 
by some to constitute a part of the Christain’s duty, 
whose religion is emphatically one of the mind.— 
Thousands of pious monks and anchorites have prac- 
tised this virtue; and many, perhaps, in their mis- 
guided zeal to excess, unti] their mincs became too 
sublimated for this sphere, and were often bewildered 
in the mists of fancy. 

It may be remarked, that in those nations where 
luxury of eating has been prevalent, the nobler vir- 
tues have been drowned, the Jamp of intelligence ex- 
tinguished, and a train of sordid aud soulless crime- 
engendered—crimes which the mind, if untrammeli- 
ed with one glance would have frowned from exist- 
ance. 

But we would particularly recommend abstemious- 
ness as necessary to clear the mind from the clogging 
influence of matter. ‘To wipe off, if the expression 
be permitted, the earth that dims the brilliant surface 
of the intellect. Abstinence appears to widen the 
prison-house of the mind; and to enspire with an un- 
easy vivacity, that keeps it in continual exertion.— 
The mind is a stream whose deep channa) is bounded 
oneither side by heavy rocks. Abstinence removes 
the restraint and allows its glittering surface to 

“Extend through all extent, 
Spread undivided, operate unspent”— 

The North American Indians, for the the three or 
four days previous to a hunting expedition, maintain 
amost rigid fast, forthe purpose, they declage,. of 
procuring dreams, on which they rely with all the 
confidence of credulity. This with them isnot the 
result of a course ofa metaphysical reasoning—It is 
a knowledge derived immediately from experience. 
The fact that in thatsituation their dreams are more 
abundant, proves that fasting renders the fancy more 
fruitful and vivacious. : 

But the experience of every one teaches that when 
the body is inert with repletion, the powers of the 
mind, like satiated swine retire to their recerges, and 
sink back in stupid indnitionon thesoul. Itisa fre- 
quent remark, that health is impaired by eneral 
intemperance ineating. This vice (forth tito- 
tion of any appetite, meant for our preservation, to our 
destruction, bodily and mental, can. be only a vice) ig 
very general; andso sanetioned by early use and lo 


out exception, men of strong frames and hardy con- 
stitutions. 


habit, that few are conscious of its extent, and sti 


It may be said that this elevation and depression of 
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fewer exempt from it. If its effects are thus preju- 
dicial to the body, what must be the extent of its 
ravages onthe mind? Men whose breasts are swell- 
ing with high desires, should blush to have.their ef- 
forts cramped, and their genius contracted by a vice 
s0 debasing; which like a dull cloud darkens the face 
of the Big whilst its heavy dampness creeps over the 
intellect and weighs it to earth— : 


Exert that noblest privelege, alone 

Here to mankind indulged: controul desire, 

Let Godlike reason, from her sovereign throne, 
Speak the commandidg word—TJ will—and it is done.-— 

Dec. 18th 1828.  ARION. 


THE DRAMA. 


BOOTH’S SIR GILES OVERREACH. 
The great and besetting sin of this truly excellent 
rformer, is a redundancy of action. He abounds 
in gesture, and looks and points at every thing which 
is named in the text. In Othello, for example, when 
he says, 
“Methinks there now should be one huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon,”— 
he extends both his arms, and points as if followin 
the course of the objects he has named. In the per- 
sonation of Sir Giles Overreach, this defect was very 
obvious, and in no part more so, than in the reply 
which he makes to Lord Lovell, when asked if he 
were not moved by the imprecations of whole fami- 
lies, whom his base practices had rendered wretched. 


ts Yes, as rocks are, 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs; or, as the moon is moved, 

When wolves, with nunger pined, how] at her brightness, 
Nay, when my ears are pierced with widow’s cries, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 

I only think what ’tis to have my daughter 

Right Honourable; and ‘tis a powerful charm, 

Makes me insensible of remorse or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience.” 


According to our opinion, but little acticn is re- 
quired in the utterance of this speech; but Mr Booth 
makes use of much. In the first place, he points as 
if to a rock in the midst of the ocean; then be tosses. 
his-arms vietently about, to represent the agitation of 
foamy billows, then presses his hands on his sides to 
indicate the flinty rits; next he points to the moon; 
then to his ears, and so on throughout the whole pas- 
sage. We cannot forget the masterly enunciation 
of this speech as we heard it delivered by Forrest. 
There was no gesture. He planted his feet firmly, 
swelled up to his ful] dimensions; and seemed indeed 
the very character which the poet describes. Besides 
the redundancy of Mr. Booth’s action, we might 
speak of its occasional ungracefulness, and of one or 
two other trifling defects which we noticed, did we 
not fear that by so doing we should justly incur the 
charge of being hypereritical. His sins, however, 
both of omission and commission, are counterbalanced 
by numerous and striking excellencies, which justly 
rank him among the first actors of the age. In Sir 
Giles Overreach, in particular, his faults sink into 
insignificence, compared with his beauties, ‘The ter- 
rible vividness and energy of his delineation of the 
conflicts of the part, in the last scene, have impressed 
themselves upon our memory among the things that 
are never to be forgotten. The astonishment and 
horror which he shows, when‘as he exultingly throws 
open the parchment, he finds that the inscription is 
razed out and the wax turnedto dust; his indescriba- 
ble agony and race when he learns that he had been 
duped into giving his daughter away to Lord Lovell’s 
page; his frenzy, as he attempts to take. his life; the 
earnest fury an demoniac joy of his manner when 
Lord Lovell accepts his challenge to **change six 
words in private” with him; the whole of the next 
speech, 

ss Are you pale: 

Borrow his kelp, though Herculus call it odd 

I'l] stand *gainst both, as | am, hemmed in thus. 

Say they were a squadron | 


Of pikes, lined through with shot, when Iam mourted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them? 


& 


- Ulbsbgough the battalia, and that routed, Hforth, it does not know them, or cannot be prevailed 
on toownthem. From this obscurity, with which 
and fin is painfully accurate expression of com- yi is overcast, arise the ridiculous conceits that it has} 
plicated agony, a8 he expires in the arme of his at-Hof itseif, hence proceed the errors and ignorance, the} 


& || home and read it; no doubt, as often as a young bride 


‘}}penetrating eyes, and makes a thousand insensible 


tendants, were all effortsof genius and _histrionic 
power, of which it would be difficult to speak in terms 
toowarm. There is but one actor on earth, we are 
convinced, who can equal this tragedian, in the char- 
acter of Sir Giles, and very few who can supass him 
in any he undertakes. N. Y. CRITIC. 


We have clipped this from the Journal of the 
Times. [tis an editorial lucubration. That fellow 
(the editor) has an excellent knack fr a para graph. 
We like him exceedingly. His notice of poor Lun- 
dy does him honor. We could have laughed out- 
right in very Joy as we conned itover. Lundy step- 
ped into our office just as we received the paper.— 
We told him of the notice, and pointed out the arti- 
cle, watching the sunshine that came over his bene- 
volent countenance whilst he read it. It dene him 
as much good as the sight of a gushing fountain to a 
fainting traveller. He actually blushed at your eu- 
logy friend Garrison, but it was the blush of pride, 
notshame. His heart told himhe deserved it, and 
had he been alone, he would have wept in joy that all 
his deprivation and labour in behalf of philanthropy 
were not entirely unappreciated. He took the paper 


would the first letter from her absent husband. We 
thought well of this writer before, both as regards 
his intelligence and heart—and now! but it will make 
you vain! and therefore to your—— 

RHYMES. 

A number of senseless tiplers, who used to meet 
at a certain tavern for carousal, one night on separa- 
ting agreed each to bring a couplet for immortality 
on the next evening, and that whoever perpetrated 
the worst rhyme should pay for the liquor. Amon 
them was one Dennis O'Brien, originally a child of 
swate Ireland, who, despairing of success, in the ex- 
tremity of his labour called inthe aid of his wife. 
“Give ’em this, Dennis,” said the fruitful help-meet: 

“1, Dennis O'Brien, 
Went home as drunk as a swine!” 

This was declared to be inimitable. Every hour 
seemed winged with lead until the appointed time of 
meeting, when each aspirant appeared, brimful of in- 
spiration, and certain of victory. The bottle circu- 
lated freely, and Dennis ingulphed glass after glass 
with alarming frequency—like a man conscious of 
drinking at the expense of others. By and by came 
the trial; and such a villainous combination of words 
and sentiments as now followed in succession was ne- 
ver recorded. Dennis purposely kept fire to the last, 
and, with his eye “in a fine frenzy rolling,” roared 
out the following disticli: 

‘J, Dennis O’Brien, 
Went home as drunk as a barrel of pork!” 

The poor fellow had forgotten his wife’s couplet; 
he was certain, however, that it contained some allu- 
sion to pork, and, in grasping at the sentiment, he 
unconsciously lost his rhyme. 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


SELF-LOVE. 

Self-love is the love of one’s-self,and of every 
thing for the sake of one’s seif; it makes men idol- 
ize themselves, and would make them tyrants to oth- 
ers, if fortune furnished them with the means of so 
doing. Itnever takes any rest but within itself, or 
dwells longer on any other objects, than bees do upon 
flowers, to extract what may be to their advantage. 
Nothing is so impetuousas its desires, nothing so se- 
cret as its designs, nothing so artful as its conduct. 
In agility it surpasses all representation; in transfor- 
ming itself, it exceeds all the metamorphoses; and in 
refining, goes beyond all chymistry. There is no} 
fathoming the depth, or piercing through the dark- 
ness of itsabyss. Here itis concealed from the most 


turnings and windings. | Here it is ofteninvisible to 
and conceives and breeds up a vast number of 
inclinations and aversions unknown to itself: some of 


which are so monstrous, that when they are brought 


gross and silly mistakes it entertains of itself." Henc® 
It is, that it-fancies those passions dead in itself; whieh 
are only laid to sleep;that itimagines it has laid aside 
the desire of pursuing, when it does but rest to take 
breath; and thinks it has lost the appetites, which it 
has only satisfied for the present. And yet this ob- 
scurity, thick as it is, to hide it from itself, binders it 
not from seeing perfectly the things which are with- 
out itself; in which it is like our eyes, which perceive 
vs things, and are only blind with respect to them- 
selves. 


STANZAS. 


When the bloom on thy cheek shall have faded away, 
And death’s gloomy impress shall darken thy brow, 
When that love blighted heart shall be cold as the clay, 
And that eye lose the lightning that plays from it now; 
Oh think not that when thou art pillow’d in earth, 

And thy soul to the bowers of bliss shall have fled, 
That remembrance less fondly shall dwell on thy worth, 
When the green grass shall flourish and wave o’er thy head; 
There is a dark pall that affection must spread, 

O'er the young and the lovely reclined on the bier: 
When the dreams of enjoyment and fancy have fled, 
And life’s gay allusions no more can appear; 

Yet believe not, believe not this heart can forget 

The smile and the form it no longer can see; 

Believe not it ever can cease to regret 

The charms which my fancy have painted in thee, 

Then whilst others the monument vainly may rear, 
Adorning thy tomb with the trophies of art, 

I’}] think on thy beauty and worth with a tear, 

And hallow thy memory deep in my heart; 

I'll cherish thy name with no splendour of woe, 

No flowers on thy grave will be planted by me, 

But while the life blood in this bosom shall flow, 

Each thought of affection shall linger with thee. . W. 


FASHION. 

We have always had a kindly feeling for the Turks. 
Not because we have been robbed by Greeks or 
cheated by Russians, or because of any particular 
hatred to the Holy Alliance. We are above such 
small prejudices. But we lovethe ‘“‘turban’d and 
malignant Turk,” because, sinée the “banner of Ma- 
homet*” was first unfurl’d, he has worn the same cut 
to his breeches and made no innoyation on his beard! 


+His women cover their faces still, and have no square- 


toed caprice upon sandals, and he does as his father 
did before him,.and cares not a pill of opium for 
Shultz or Cantelo—Bond-street loungers, or Paris 
milliners—he is fashion-free! ; 

Now we have no objection to a new coat—we ra- 
ther prefer a square-toed boot, and we can shut our 
eyes in peace while Dudley trims our moustache-these 
are innocent and unobtrusive changes, and we sub- 
mit——but we hate men-stays, Jackson cord and gigots 
—big bonnets and tight knee’d pantaloons—hoops 
and Spanish dances. They touch our comfort—-they 
spoilourtemper. 

Our cousin Kate is a round, plump, bouncing girl 
of sixteen, just “come out.” We attempted to take 
a lesson from her the other evening in waltzing (shade 
of our deaf grandmother, lie still!) for which we con- 
fess the cramp of our editorial chair but little fits us. 
Well—we caught:the step, and whirled round once 
or twice till we-lost'our recolection of the perpendic- 
nlar. We naturally lost ourstep, became entangled 
in the ‘‘Jackson cord,” and have at this present time 
a large bump on our forehead, upon which phrenolo- 
gy has no chapter. _We.have no opinion of waltzing 
for sedentary or awkard people. We are too angu- 
lar for grace, and too old to outlive the ridiculous.— 
T’empt us not, cousin Kate! we shall Jay by for the 
cotilion. 

And these “gigot sleeves!” We have no comfort 

in church.—we are afraid tostir in a party,—we are 
hag-ridden at night with phantoms of fat women 
whose faces should be familiar. .Our ideal of beauty 
grows daily indistinct.. We are forgetting the con- 
tour. We must buy a Venus to refresh our memory 
of human form and comeliness. 
Then who in these days can walk round the com- 
mon without bursting his coat buttons? Or sit down 
without splitting out his knees? Or turn his head for 
the enbankment of his broad collar. We are fashion- 
sick. Will the world never turn natural? | Is simpli» 
city dead? i 


Sacred Banner is'said to be made of Mahomet'’s bree- 


ches. 
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_ heart and arm, his own blue sky ; | become what I have deeribed him, and tha 
rom the Legendary.) his jand around, {astonish the audience, as he frequently does at the 
THE OF THE GROUND ED ARMS, Lan of his father’s grave, A exhibitions of the Abbe Sicard, by answers to such. 
SARATOGA. His blessing and his prayers. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


Strangers! your eyes are on that valley fixed 
intently, as we gaze on vacancy, 


When the mind’s wings o’erspread 
The spirit-world of dreams. 


True, ’tis a scene of loveliness—the bright, 

Green dwelling of the Summer’s first-born hours, 
Smiling, through tears of dew, 
A welcome to the morn. 


And morn returns their welcome. Sun and cloud 


Smile on the green earth frem their home in heaven, 
Even as the mother smiles 
Above her cradled boy— 


And wreathe their ght and shade o’er plain and mountain 
O'er sleepless seas of grass whose waves are flowers, 

The rivers’ golden shores, 

The forests of dark pines. 


The song of the wild bird is on the wind, 
The hum of the wild bee, the music wild 
Of waves upon the bank, 
Of leaves upon the bough. 


But all is song and beauty in the land, 

In these her Eden days—then journey on: 
A thousand scenes like this 
Will greet you-ere that eve. 


Ye linger yet. Ye see not, hear not now 

The sunny smile, the music of to-day— 
Your thoughts are wandering up, 
Far up the stream of time; 


And long:slept recollections of oldtaies 

Are rushing on your memories, as ye breathe 
That valley's storied name, 
Field of the grounded arms! . 


Gazers! it is your home—American 

Is your lip’s haughty smile of triumph here? 
American your ste 
Ye tréad your native land. 


_And your high thoughts are on her glory’s da 
‘The solemn sabbath of the week “if 
When fortune bowed to earth 
Phe banner of Burgoyne. 


The forest leaves lay scattered, cold and dead, 
Upon the withered grass that autumn morn, 
_ When, with as withered hearts, 
And hopes as dead and cold. 


‘His gallant army formed their last array 

Upon that field, in silence and deep gloom, 
And, at their conqueror’s feet, 
Laidtheir war weapons down. 


Sullen and stern, disarmed, but not dishonoured, 


Brave men, but brave in vain, they yielded there— 
The soldier's trial-task 


Is not alone to die. : 
Honour to chivalry! the conqueror’s breath 
Stains not the ermine of his foeman’s tame, 

Nor mocks his captive’s doom—- 

The bitterest cup of war. 


But be-that bitterest cup'the doom of all _ 

Whose swords are lighting-flashing in the cloud: 
Of the invader’s wrath, | 
Threatening a gallant land- 


Then danger hovers o’er the invader’s march,, 
‘On raven-wings, hushing the song of fame, 
' And glory’s hues of beauty 
Fade from the cheek of death. . 


A foe is heard in every rustlingleaf, 
A fortress seen in every rock and tree:. 
The veteran eye of art 
Is dim and powerless then, 


His army’s trumpet-tones wake not alone 
Her slumbering echoes---from a thousand hills: 
: Her answering voices shout, 

And her bells ring—“To arms!” 


And war becomes the peasant’s joy, her drum 
His merriest music, and her field of death 
His couch of happy dreams, 
After life’s harvest-home. 


| of Abbe Sicard. 


Land, where he learnt to lisp a mother’s name, 
The first beloved on earth, the last forgot: 
Land of his frolic youth! 
Land of his bridal eve! 


Land of his children! Vain your columned strength, 
Invaders: vain your battle’s steel and fire! 

Choose ye the morrow’s doom, 

A prison or a grave! 


And such were Saratoga’s victors—such ’ 

The peasants brave, whose deeds and death have given 
A glory to her skies, at 
A music to her name. 


In honourable life her fields they trod, 

In honourable death they sleep below, 
Their sons’ proud feelings here 
Their noblest monuments. 


lings as proud as were the Greek’s of old, 
Weds’ hie country’s hour of fame, be stood, 
Happy, and young, and free, 
Gazing on Marathon! 


THE BEE. 
4s Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO CONSUMPTION. 


Oh welcome Consumption! thy bloodless brow, 
‘And the cold, calm gaze of thy stony eye, 
And thy still, stern step, so horribly slow, 
Are mild to me, and terrorless now, 
As the smile of a sun-set sky. 


On thy icy bosom I'll lay medown, 
And joy as a child in thy cole embrace; 
For thy breast is a shelter, mild, placid and warm, 
To the sufferings and wrongs of existence’s storin, 
The follies and feuds of our race. 


Myself with a careful eye I’ve viewed, 
hen my gaze ou the warring world I cast: 
It seemed as a sea in an angry mood; 
While I, like a reed on a lone rock, stood 
Allshatter’d, and shrunk from the blast. 


Then why should I yearn o’er a lifeof woe 
Why cling to the thorn that wounds me thus sore? 
No,—with thee, Consumption, rejoicing! go; 
My heart shall exult, and my bosom shall glow, 
As I step from life’s grief-haunted shore. 


ARION. 


DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL 


Massieu whom | have mentioned to you, who is the 
wonder of the Abbe’s school, has published an ac- 
count of himself: it is a history of his feelings, and if 


ji we may suppose (asI presume we may) that he ne- 


memory, itis one ofthe most interesting composi- 
tions that exist, and addsa valuable chapter to the 
history of mankind. His ideas of right and wrong 


| and by a cane, which stood in the corner of the room. 


|| flock he was to take care of, and fearful in the mean- 


|| back to his sheep again, when the Abbe 
|; menced his education. It must seem almost incre- 


were taught him, he says, by his father’s applauses 


From seeing the family at times on their knees, with 
uplifted hands, he had conceived there was something 
greater beyond the clouds, and this it was, le suppos- 
‘ed, that descended at night and drew towards it the 
plants and grains which were committed to the earth. 
Animals, he thought, were produced, and grew like 
plants. He perceived that other boys were in pos- 
session of some facultythat he had not, and thought 
that it might be acquired at school, where they reg- 
ularly assembled, but he found (and it made him 
weep) that he gained nothing by going there. He 
learned to count ten in taking care of his sheep, and 


|| acquirements. When first brought to Bourdeaux, 
|| he was every day in expectation of secing the new 


ver deceives himself and mistakes imagination. for|| 


| would then notch down one upon his staff. and begin | 
counting another ten, but that was the extent of his|| 


questions as people’ frequently come prepared to- 
make him. What is eternity? 


yesterday or to-morrow; It is a never-ending time of 


It isa day without 


which we know not the beginning. What is a revo- 
lution? It is a tree, the roots of which have shot up 
in place of the stem. What is gratitude? It isthe 
memory of the heart. Such are the answers which 
Massieu gives, and you will agree with me, that it 
would be scarcely possible to give better, onto ex- 
press them.more happily. 


A HYMN. 
BY BISHOP HEBER, 
O God, that madest earth and sky, 
The darkness and the day, 
Give ear to this thy family, 3 
And help us while we pray! 
‘For wide the waves of bitterness 
Around our vessel roar, 
And heavy grows the pilot’s heart, 
To view the rocky shore! 


The cross our master bore for-us; 
For him we fain would bear;. 
But mortal strength to weakness turns, 
And courage to despair; 
Then mercy on our failings, Lord! 
Our sinking faith renew! : 
And when thy sorrows visit us, 
O send thy patience too! 


~ 


COBBETT. 
This extraerdinary man, alluding to the number of 
of his “‘ works,” observes—If such young men wish to 
know the grand secret relative to the performance of 
such wondrous labor, it is told them in a few words: 
be abstinent—be sober--go to bed at eight o’clock 
and get up at four—the last two being of still more 
importance than the two former. A full half ofall! 
that I have ever written, has been written before ten 


‘o'clock in the day; so that I have had as much leisure 


as arly man J ever knew any thing of. If young men 
will but set about the thing in earnest, jet them not 
fear of success; they will soon find that i¢ is disagree- 
ab'e to sit up, or to rise late. Literary coxcombs 
talk of ‘consuming the midnight oil.” No oil, and a 
very stnall portion of candles, have I ever consumed, 
and I am quite convinced, that no writing is so good 
as that which comes from under the light of the sun. 


STANZAS. 
BY MRS. EMBURY. 
When in the shadow of the tomb — 
This heart shall rest 


_ O, lay me where spring flowrets bloom 
On earth’s bright breast! 


O, ne’er in vaulted chambers lay 
My lifeless form! 

Seek not, of such mean, worthiess prey, 
To cheat the worm. 


In this sweet city of the dead 
I fain would sleep, 

Where flowers may deck my narrow bed, 
And night dews weep. 


But raise not the sepulchral stone 
To mark the spot; 

Enough, if by thy heart alone 
*Tis ne’er forgot. 


THE MURDERER. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY. 
“Upon the midnight heath, where fierce winds growl, 
Like famished wolves, careering as they howl, 
While cloudy billows darkly swell and rise, 
As i€ an ocean brooded in the skies, 
Aghast and quaking, see the murderer stand, 
Shrink from himself, and clench his crimson hand, 
Beneath him gasps the victim of his deed, 
In that faint struggle ere the spirit’s freed: 
One piteous gaze—his languid eyelids close, 
And life and torture sink to dead repose. 


‘“‘Why stands the murderer fettered to the spot, 
Life, fame and judgment in his guilt forgot! 


time of some evil intention in those about him, andof 
some mischief in every motion, and was trying to get 


Sicard com- 


With ashy lips in cold convulsion spread, 


And fear-drops oozing from his tortured 
by his crime he cannot—dare not fly, 
spiri 


seems t i he sky! 
grasp him from the sky 


dible to you, that this poor lad should have so rapidly | 


ugh no human eye the murder sees, 
A curse from Heaven comes muttered in each breese."” 
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